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nothing short of horror. For them the very purpose of the
Covenant was to make the peace treaties the foundation of
the public law of Europe. To meet British objections to the
explicit undertaking to preserve frontiers against aggression the
French representatives argued that the first sentences of the
present article, which began its life as the French alternative
draft, 'merely imported a principle.' They therefore added to
it another sentence (the present second sentence of Article XI),
specifying how effect should be given to this principle. They
further agreed to substitute for the word 'guarantee' in their
own draft the juridically meaningless word 'respect.' The
second part of the clause left it in effect for each separate
government to do what it liked about applying the principle.
But the French version of the second sentence of the clause is
radically different from the British. The French version
required not that the Council should cadvise upon' but that it
should aviser (see to) the plans and disposition necessary.

The English text was the binding text for Great Britain and,
having secured the substitution of the pious 'respect' for the
binding 'guarantee' in the first sentence, and, by a mis-
translation, an emasculated version of the second sentence,
Lord Robert Cecila may have flattered himself that he had
got as much as it was reasonable to expect. What he had in
fact done was to put an obstacle, which may, legally speaking,
have been surmountable but which was politically to prove
insuperable, in the way of treaty revision by agreement. There
the clause stood for laymen, not lawyers, to read. Of the
millions who have read it since, hardly one realized and no one
cared that, in the technical language of nineteenth-century
diplomacy, 'an undertaking to respect' is vastly different from
a guarantee, that it implied a purely political understanding
variable in changed circumstances as opposed to an undertaking
binding irrespective of changed circumstances. Still less did
any one realize, what was so clear to the eminent lawyers and
diplomats concerned in the drafting of the article, that the
presence of the second sentence, requiring the League to advise
upon the means for fulfilling the obligation undertaken in the first
sentence, meant tn a lawyer that the obligation was essentially
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